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THE 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 


REPORT  of  ANNUAL  MEETING,  held  the 
nth  of  FEBRUARY,  1902,  Lord  BATTERSEA 
(President)  in  the  Chair. 


HE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  National 


Education  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  BATTERSEA 
(President  of  the  Association)  being  in  the  chair. 

Amongst  those  present  Avere : — 

Mr.  Charles  Morley,  M.P.  (Chairman  of  Committee) ; Hon.  E. 
Lyulph  Stanley  (Treasurer)  ; Sir  John  Brunner,  Bart.,  M.P. ; Sir  W. 
Brampton  Gurdon,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.  ; Lady  Stevenson  ; Mr. 
Alderman  G.  ^\’hite,  M.P.  ; Mr.  D.  Ford  Goddard,  M.P.  ; Mr.  J. 
Hastings  Duncan,  M.P. ; Mr.  Coirie  Grant,  M.P.  ; Mr.  Robert 
Cameron,  M.P. ; Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone,  F.R.S. ; Mr.  G.  Gladstone 
(Hove) ; Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton  ; Mr.  Travers  Buxton  ; Mr.  D.  Hack, 
J.P.  (Brighton) ; Mr.  J.  Thomas,  J.P.  (Woobum) ; Mr.  Robert 
Bird,  J.P.  (Cardiff);  Mr.  Mark  Whitwill,  J.P.  (Bristol);  Mr.  J. 
Carvell  Williams ; Mr.  Sidney  Williams ; Mr.  W.  Long  (Wan-ing- 
ton) ; Rev. Dr. Clifford ; Rev.E.F.M.MacCarthy,M. A.  (Birmingham); 
Rev.  S.  A.  Steinthal  (Manchester) ; Rev.  Dr.  Carter  (Croydon) ; 
Rev.  F.  W.  Aveling,  M.A.,  B.Sc. ; Rev.  J.  Scott  Lidgett,  M.L.S.B. ; 
Rev.  R.  S.  Woodgate  (Pembury) ; Rev.  J.  P.  Perkins  (Worthing) ; 
Rev.  V.  D.  Davis  (Wandsworth) ; Rev.  R.  Cole  (Walthamstow) ; 
Mr.  Herbert  Cornish ; Mr.  P.  W.'  Bunting ; Mr.  G.  L.  Bruce, 
M.L.S.B.;  Rev.  S.  D.  Headlam,  M.L.S.B.  ; Mrs. Maitland, M.L.S.B  ; 
Mrs.  Bridges-Adams,  M.L.S.B. ; Miss  Ryley  (Southport) ; Mrs. 
Price  (Gloucester)  ; Mrs.  Broadley  Reid;  Miss  S.M.Watt  (Norwich) ; 
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Miss  Bright  (Leamington) ; Miss  Morland  (Croydon) ; Miss  Julia  C 
Hill ; Miss  A.  L.  Browne ; Miss  Xilgour ; Mrs.  Stanbury  ; Mrs. 
Peters  ; Miss  Constance  Williams ; Rev.  Thomas  Law  ; Mr.  H.  W. 
Pyddotte ; Mr.  G.  R.  Tweedie  (Slough)  ; Mr.  E.  8.  Cadman 
(Teddington) ; Rev.  E.  J.  Dukes  (Acton);  Mi.  Henry  Stevens,  etc., 
together  with  the  Secretaries  (Messrs.  A.  J.  Mundella  and  T.  E. 
Minshall). 

Apologies  for  absence  were  received  from  : — 

The  Marquess  of  Northampton  ; Sir  Edward  Grey,  Bart.,  M.P. ; 
Lord  Davey  ; Lord  Reay,G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E. ; Lord  Monkswell ; Lord 
Hobhouse,  K.C.S.I. ; Lady  Trevelyan  ; Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  M.P. ; Mr. 
J.  Compton  Rickett,  M.P.  ; Mr.  R.  W.  Perks,  M.P.;  Mr. 
H.  J . Wilson,  M.P. ; Mr.  G.  J.  Cockbiun.  (Leeds) ; 
Sir  R.  PuUar  (Perth)  ; Mr.  Graham  WaUas,  M.L.S.B. ; Mr. 
A.  Baines  (Leicester) ; Mr.  W.  Claridge  (Bradford) ; Mr.  W. 
Stevens  (Brighton)  ; Rev.  Professor  Amthony  (Plymouth)  ; Mr. 
George  H.Kenrick  (Birmingham)  ; Mr.  H.Lee-Wamer  (SwafEham) ; 
Lieut. -Colonel  Turner  (Clitheroe)  ; Mr.  W.  Ryland  D.  Adkins 
(Northampton) ; Mr.  A.  E.  Hutton,  M.P. ; Professor  Massie,  M.A. 
Oxford)  ; Rev.  W.  F.  Clarkson  (Southampton),  and  others. 

THE  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  Annual  Report,  as  follows,  was  presented : — 

The  National  Coneebence. 

The  Committee  feel  that  they  must  give  the  first  place  in  the 
report  of  their  work  to  the  great  National  Conference,  which 
was  held  in  London  on  June  6.  On  the  invitation  of  the 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Education  League,  the  Association 
joined  v/ith  the  five  other  Education  Leagues  in  organising  a Con- 
ference of  delegates  from  Religious  and  Political  Organisations, 
Trade  Unions  and  Trades  Councils,  Co-operative  Societies, 
Organisations  of  Liberal  Members  of  the  Established  Church, 
Free  Church  Councils,  Educational  Organisations,  and  many 
other  bodies.  The  result  was  a great  and  most  representative 
meeting  gathered  from  all  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  over 
which  Earl  Spencer  presided.  The  representative  Organising 
Committee  spent  much  time  and  thought  on  the  consideration 
of  the  resolutions  to  be  submitted.  The  invitations  had  asked 
for  suggestions  from  the  various  bodies,  and  from  the  suggestions 
received  three  resolutions  were  prepared.  The  first  condemned 
the  Government  Bill  then  before  Parliament.  The  second  con- 
demned in  detail  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  features  of  the 
retrograde  policy  of  recent  years. 

The  third  resolution  attempted  to  embody  such  fundamental' 
pidnciples  of  educational  policy  as  were  found  to  be  held  by 
all  sections  of  Progressives.  Such  a basis  of  agreement  could 
only  be  obtained  by  a process  of  elimination.  Many  points  were 
omitted  upon  which  there  was  almost  unanimous  agreement. 
But  the  Committee  took  the  points  which  were  common  to  all, 
and  tb"  result,  which,  after  discussion,  was  unanimously 
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adopted  by  ti»d  great  and  varied  and  representative  gathering 
of  assembled  delegates,  may  be  accepted  by  all  friends  of  educa- 
tional progress  as  the  basis  of  a National  Programme. 

The  points  adopted  were:  — 

1.  That  all  scbools  receiving  grants  of  public  money  must  bo  subject  to 
publio  management  and  control. 

2.  That  there  must  be  popularly  elected  bodies  in  every  part  of  the 
coimtry,  and  that  these  authorities  should  be  directly  elected  for  the 
purposes  of  education,  and  have  oniy  educational  duties  to  perform. 

3.  That  the  area  of  these  authorities  should  be  fixed  with  special 
regard  to  the  efficient  management  of  Elementary  Schools,  and  that  they 
should  have  power  to  combine. 

4.  That  the  constitution  of  the  local  authorities  should  be  definitely 
prescribed  by  Parliament. 

5.  That  the  ratepayers  should  have  freedom  in  selecting  all  the  members, 
without  statutory  restrictions  as  to  residence  or  non-residence,  without 
any  property  qualification,  sex  disqualification,  or  exclusion  of  the  clergy. 

6.  That  it  should  be  a statutory  obligation  to  provide  sufficient  accom- 
modation and  efficient  and  suitable  instruction  for  every  available  scholar 
not  otherwise  provided  for. 

7.  That  there  should  be  no  statutory  limit  on  local  funds. 

8.  That  the  " Conscience  Clause  ” (Section  7)  and  the  " Gowper  Temple 
Clause  ” (Section- 14)  of  the  Act  of  1870  should  apply  to  all  institutions 
aided  by  publio  funds. 

9.  That  adequate  unseotarian  training  colleges  should  be  established. 

The  organisation  of  this  Conference  and  the  negotiation  of  this 

Programme  involved  much  labour  and  expense.  A full  report 
of  the  proceedings  was  published  by  the  Conference  Committee, 
and  is  issued  amongst  the  publications  of  the  Association. 

Paeliamentaey  Committee. 

Early  in  tL  • year  the  members  of  the  Association  who  are 
also  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  formed  themselves  into 
a committee.  They  have  been  joined  by  other  Members  of 
Parliament,  and  now  constitute  a body  of  over  eighty  members 
working  together  under  the  title  of  the  “ Progressive  Education 
Committee,”  to  promote  a system  of  National  Education  which 
shall  be  progressive,  efficient,  unsectarian,  and  under  popular 
control. 

This  organisation  is  quite  independent  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association. 

The  " CocKEETON  ” Judgment. 

The  litigation  following  the  surcharge  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  Auditor  upon  the  London  School  Board  made  some 
demands  upon  your  Committee,  and  the  Judgment  of  the  Courts 
has  involve  them  in  serious  and  anxious  labour. 

The  fictual  decision  of  the  Judges  was;  That  School  Boards 
may  not  spend  the  rates  in  earning  grants  from  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  but  must  work  entirely  under  the  Education 
Department.  The  effect  of  the  Judgment  on  this  point  may,  or 
may  not,  be  serious.  Since  the  question  was  raised  the  two  * 
Departments  have  been  absorbed  by  the  newly  created  Board 
of  Education.  They  arc  still  kept  distinct  under  the  titles  of 
the  "'Whitehall  Branch”  and  the  “South  Kensington  Branch,” 
but  this  arrangement  aud  the  question  whether  the  grants  offered 
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by  either  shall  be  extended  or  contracted  is  a matter  of  adminis- 
tration and  is  variable  from  year  to  year.  ITie  School  Boards 
have  always  been  subject  to  the  Ministry  in  office  for  the  time 
being  as  to  the  subjects  they  might  teach  and  the  grants  they 
might  earn;  some  Ministers  encouraged  an  extension  of  their 
work  and  others  restricted  it.  Apart  from  technical  form  the 
J udgment  of  the  Courts  on  this  point  hardly  alters  their  position 
before  the  law. 

The  Judges,  however,  interpreted  the  law  on  two  other  points  in 
a manner  which  made  the  accepted  practice  of  more  than  thirty 
years  illegal.  They  declared  that  the  Education  Acts  only 
allowed  rates  to  be  spent  on  the  education  of  children,  and 
not  adults,  thus  rtiaking  the  teaching  in  the  larger  part  of  the 
Evening  Schools  and  a small  part  of  the  Day  Schools  illegal. 
And  they  declared  that  the  Code,  annually  approved  by  Parlia- 
ment, had  not  the  force  of  law,  and  that,  therefore,  the  legality 
or  illegality  of  any  expenditure  or  any  subject  of  instruction 
could  only  be  decided  "by  reference  to  the  Statutes.  This  with- 
draws from  the  School  Boards  the  guidance  and  protection 
hitherto  enjoyed.  The  Board  of  Education  in  its  Code  advises 
or  compels  or  forbids  expenditure  in  a thousand  different  ways, 
but  at  the  same  time  announces  that  it  “ cannot,  by  Code, 
affect  the  legality  of  the  uses  to  which  School  Boards  apply  the 
school  fund,”  and  that  “ it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  interpret  Acts  of  Parliament.” 

This  decision,  therefore,  has  made  the  legality  of  nearly  aU 
expenditure  uncertain.  Many  members  of  School  Boards,  espe- 
cially the  smaller  Boards,  only  too  anxious  to  keep  within  the 
law,  have  sought  our  assistance  and  advice.  There  is  at  any 
moment  unaudited  School  Board  expenditure  amounting  to 
millions  of  pounds,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  legality  of 
present  expenditure  and  future  policy  constitutes  an  “ intolerable 
strain”  upon  members  of  School  Boards.  Apart  from  all  ques- 
tions of  curriculum,  especially  such  subjects  as  Drill,  Cookery, 
Laundry,  Manual  Instruction,  there  is  the  appointment  of 
peripatetic  Instructors  and  Inspectors,  the  expenditure  on  school 
libraries,  prizes,  pupil  teachers,  and  many  other  well-established 
parts  of  the  work,  and,  above  all,  the  age  at  which  a scholar 
becomes  or  ceases  to  be  a subject  for  legal  expenditure.  These 
are  all  placed  in  doubt. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  appeals  to  the  Auditors  and  to  the 
Courts  of  Law,  it  is  necessary  to  restore  to  the  Code,  annually 
revised  and  approved  by  Parliament,  the  force  of  law  for  the 
time  being  which  it  has  always  been  supposed  to  possess.  A 
short  Bill  for  this  purpose  was  prepared  by  the  legal  advisers  of 
the  Association,  and  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Sir  John  Brunner,  but  could  not  become  law  owing  to  the 
hostility  of  the  Government. 

* Education  Bill. 

On  May  7,  the  Government  introduced  their  first  Education 
Bill  (Bill  No.  173).  Your  Committee  considered  it  carefully. 
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and  decided  to  urge  Parliament  not  to  allow  the  proposals  it 
contained  to  become  law.  They  published  a long  and  critical 
report,  the  main  points  in  which  were : — 

1.  That  the  Bill  abolished  the  Technical  Instruction  Committees  of  the 
county  and  urban  authorities  and  threatened  to  abolish  School  Boards. 

2.  That  it  enabled  the  Board  of  Education  to  prescribe  the  constitution 
of  the  new  authorities. 

3.  That  the  new  authorities  were  not  placed  under  any  obligation  to 
do  anything. 

4.  That  their  powers  were  vague  and  undefined  ; that  they  could  not 
levy  a rate,  but  only  expend  money  handed  to  them  by  other  bodies  at 
their  discretion. 

5.  That  they  were  under  no  obligation  to  supply  the  educational 
needs  of  the  district. 

6.  That  the  Bill  ignored  the  principles  established  by  Parliament  in 
1870,  especially  the  principle  of  direct  election,  the  freedom  of  electors 
in  choosing  their  representatives,  and  the  strict  enforcement  of  a con- 
science clause  and  public  management  upon  all  schools  maintained  by 
public  money. 

Some  thousands  of  copies  of  this  report  and  leaflets  sum- 
marising it  were  circulated,  and  vigorous  action  was  taken  in 
other  ways.  The  Bill  was  withdrawn  before  tlm  Second  Beading 
was  reached. 

Education  Bill  No.  2. 

On  the  withdrawal  of  their  first  Education  Bill  the  Govern- 
ment introduced  a second.  The  ostensible  purpose  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuance  of  Board  Schools  declared  illegal  by 
the  Cockerton  Judgment.  This  was  to  some  extent  accomplished 
by  giving  County  and  County  Borough  Councils  power  to  autho- 
rise their  continuance  for  twelve  months ; the  sanction  of  the 
Councils,  if  given,  making  them  legal.  The  schools  having  been 
already  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  the  ratepayers  concerned  on  the  other,  the  sanction  of  a 
third  authority,  less  qualified  than  either  of  the  other  two,  was 
a clumsy  method  if  the  continuance  of  the  schools  were  the  only 
object;  but  the  avowed  desire  of  the  Government  was  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  subjecting  the  School  Boards  to  aqother 
authority,  empowered  to  restrict  their  work  and  veto  their 
expenditure.  This  had  been  for  many  years  the  policy  of  the 
enemies  of  the  popular  control  of  Education,  and  has  been  con- 
tinually pressed  upon  the  Government  by  the  supporters  of 
denominational  schools.  Your  Committee  took  all  possible 
steps  to  expose  and  resist  or  amend  this  measure,  but  it  was 
forced  through  Parliament  by  the  closure,  without  the  altera- 
tion of  a word,  after  a brief  debate  upon  the  first  few  lines. 

Evening  School  Code. 

Taking  advantage  of  that  part  of  the  decision  in  Bex  v. 
Cockerton  which  drew  a fundamental  distinction  between 
“ South  Kensington  ” grants  and  “ Whitehall  ” grants,  the 
Government  withdrew  tlie  Evening  School  Code,  and  on  July  3 
issued  in  its  place  a short  hlinute,  the  principal  effect  of  which 
was  to  transfer  Evening  School  work  from  “ Whitehall  ” to 
“ South  Kensington.”  Tliis  left  the  schools  hitherto  conducted 
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by  School  Boards  under  the  ban  of  illegality  pronounced  by  the 
Judges,  and  Sir  John  Gorst  stated  that  he  did  not  anticipate 
that  there  would  be  many  such  schools  in  future.  [Education 
Bill  No.  2 subsequently  authorised  their  continuance  for  twelve 
more  months.]  On  the  other  hand,  it  set  the  Voluntary  Schools 
free  from  the  restrictions  which  had  been  imposed  on  them  by 
the  conditions  attached  to  a Parliamentary  grant  under  the  Act 
of  1870.  Some  of  the  results  are : (1)  That  there  is  no  statutory 
limit  of  age  for  scholars,  (2)  that  the  Conscience  Clause  entirely 
disappears,  (3)  that  such  conditions  of  the  Trust  Deeds  of  the 
2,000  Church  Schools  as  that  every  scholar  must  attend  Church 
and  Sunday  School  (which  had  been  set  aside  by  the  Act  of  1870) 
are  revived,  (4)  that  the  statutory  limitation  of  the  fee 
charged  is  abolished,  (5)  that  statutory  obligation  to  provide 
subscriptions,  keep  accounts,  and  submit  them  to  public  audit 
disappears. 

All  these  changes  were  so  concealed  in  the  cryptic  character 
of  the  new  Minute  that  it  reqiiired  debates  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  many  questions  to  make  them  clear. 

Your  Committee  spared  no  effort  to  arouse  public  attention  to 
the  revolution  in  progress,  but  the  Minute  was  approved  by 
Parliament. 

Council  Meeting. 

On  August  1 a special  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held_  to 
review  the  work  of  tne  Session.  It  passed  a resolution  declaring 
that  the  Government,  while  professing  zeal  for  education^ 
reform,  is  only  in  earnest  when  limiting  the  growth  of  popular 
education  or  fostering  the  interests  of  sectarian  organisations. 

Literature. 

The  demand  for  leaflets,  pamphlets,  and  similar  matter  has 
grown  during  the  past  year  with  the  growth  of  public 
interest  in  the  Education  question.  Much  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Committee  in  this  department  has  not  been  published, 
being  in  the  form  of  memoranda  on  intricate  points,  and 
other  matter  for  use  in  Parliament  and  the  Press.  For  the  short 
fight  on  the  Education  Bills  and  the  Codes  a number  of  leaflets 
were  produced  and  published,  and  withdrawn  when  the  points 
at  issue  were  settled.  The  Committee  have  also  published  or 
assisted  in  the  publication  of  various  pamphlets  and  other 
papers  which,  whilst  helping  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion, 
were  not  exactly  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  Association, 
and  were,  therefore,  not  included  ofiicially  amongst  its  recog- 
nised publications. 

“The  Education  Crisis,”  first  published  in  1896,  has  been 
revised  and  to  a large  extent  re-written ; a new  pamphlet  deal- 
ing solely  with  the  present  position,  entitled  “ The  Education  of 
the  People,”  has  been  prepared.  These  will  be  published  at  an 
early  date. 
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Deputations. 

The  Education  question  in  various  aspects  was  before  Parlia- 
ment throughout  the  Session,  and  the  Committee  arranged  a 
large  number  of  formal  and  informal  deputations  to  leading 
statesmen  and  members  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature.  On 
one  occasion  the  whole  Committee  attended,  and  on  others  a 
smaller  number  were  appointed.  The  Association  has  also 
been  represented  at  the  meetings  of  other  organisations  and 
conferences  on  educational  and  political  questions. 

Finance. 

The  additional  work  of  the  past  year  has  caused  additional 
expenditure,  and  despite  rigorous  economy  the  year  closes  with 
a considerable  balance  due  to  the  Treasurer.  Many  new  mem- 
bers have  joined  and  others  have  increased  their  subscriptions, 
but  death  has  removed  some  of  the  most  generous  subscribers. 
Lack  of  sufficient  funds  prevents  the  Association  doing  much 
work  of  great  value  which  could  be  done  at  small  cost. 

In  view  of  the  crisis  threatened  during  the  coming  year,  the 
Council  have  opened  a “special  campaign  fund,”  which  has 
already  met  with  a most  generous  response  from  the  limited 
number  to  whom  the  appeal  was  made.  This  fund  has  not 
yet  been  drawn  upon,  and  will  be  reserved  for  the  special 
campaign  of  the  coming  Session  and  an  account  rendered  to 
the  subscribers. 


Oeganisation. 

The  Committee  have  made  special  efforts  during  the  year  to 
extend  the  organisation  of  the  Association.  Several  new  and 
powerful  branches  have  been  formed,  and  a number  of  other 
organisations  affiliated.  The  urgent  and  practical  need  of  the 
moment  is  an  organised  body  of  friends  of  education  in  each 
Parliamentary  Division. 

Otheb  Oeganisations. 

The  Committee  is  working  in  friendly  alliance  with  the  various 
Education  Leagues  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  espe- 
cially welcomes  the  Labour  Education  League,  which  has  been 
formed  by  leaders  of  the  Trade  Unions,  and  notes  with 
pleasure  that  the  Free  Church  Councils  and  many  political 
organisations  are  giving  increased  attention  to  the  Education 
question. 

Lectxjbes  and  Meetings. 

The  demand  for  speakers  and  lecturers  has  been  very  great, 
often  greater  than  the  Association  could  supply.  The  desire 
amongst  political,  religious,  and  industrial  organisations  for 
expert  information  has  greatly  increased ; and  the  public  meet- 
ings to  protest  against  retroCTade  legislation  and  administra- 
tion have  been  numbered  by  liundrcds.  The  Committee  desire 
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to  thank  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  at  meet- 
ings as  members  or  representatives  of  the  Association.  The 
Committee  have  continued  to  arrange  lectureSj  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides,  which  are  much  appreciated. 

Childeen  Woekinq  foe  Wages. 

The  Committee  have  continued  their  efforts  to  restrict  the 
labour  of  school  children  before  and  after  school  hours.  In  co- 
operation with  other  organisations,  proposals  for  changed  in 
the  law,  suggestions  for  new  bye-laws,  and  evidence  of  the  extent 
^f  the  evil  were  OTepared  and  laid  before  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary.  The  report  of  that  Com- 
mittee has  now  been  published,  and  the  Home  Secretary  has 
promised  legislation.  There  is  some  hope  that  the  remedies 
for  which  we  have  now  been  agitating  for  several  years  may  at 
last  be  applied. 


Teaining  Colleges. 

The  popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  insufficiency  and  the 
predominantly  sectarian  character  of  the  provision  for  training 
teachers  for  the  Elementary  Schools,  to  which  we  have  alluded 
in  previous  years,  has  continued  to  grow.  Our  publications  on 
this  subject  have  been  in  great  demand.  We  have  assisted  many 
persons  and  organisations  to  press  this  matter  upon  Parliament, 
but  no  progress  has  been  made.  The  National  Conference  unani- 
mously resolved:  “That  it  should  be  the  duty  of  education 
authorities,  singly  or  in  combination,  to  establish  training  col- 
leges under  public  management,  and  free  from  sectarian  tests, 
in  numbers  adequate  to  the  educational  requirements  of  the 
country. 


Obituabt. 

The  Committee  have  to  report  with  deep  regret  the  death 
of  the  following  members  of  the  Council;  Sir  Joseph  Pulley, 
Bart.;  Principal  J.  V.  Jones;  Messrs.  J.  G.  Clarke,  Felix 
Hadley,  H.  W.  Meade-King,  C.  J.  W.  Babbits,  W.  L.  Eobinson, 
J.  K.  Starley,  W.  Butler,  J.P.,  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Pye-Smith. 


The  PEESIDENT  moved : — 

That  the  Eeport  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Treasurer’s  Statement  of  Accounts  be  adopted  and 
circulated. 

— He  was  glad  to  see  that  the  meeting  as  usual  was  a large  and 
representative  one.  It  seemed  to  him  that  year  after  year 
passed  and  he  had  to  make  very  much  the  same  sort  of  speech 
from  the  chair,  for  during  the  last  five  years  there  had  been 
very  little  new  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  they,  as  a pro- 
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greesiye  Association,  had  to  mourn  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  doing  nothing  towards  a better  education  for  the 
nation.  They  were  promised — ^perhaps,  not  so  much  promised  as 
threatened — with  a great  measure  of  educational  reform.  So 
far  as  he  could  understand — he  did  not  know  whether  anybody 
was  better  informed,  for  the  Bill  of  the  Government  was  cer-f 
tainly  not  before  them,  and  he  was  not  quite  sure  whether  it 
was  even  drafted — but  common  report  had  it  that  there  was  a 
tremendous  amount  of  discussion  going  on  in  connection  with 
this  measure,  and  that  there  was  a great  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  different  principles  which  it  ought  to  involve.  But  they, 
as  friends  of  education,  had  learned  to  look  forward  to  any 
legislative  schemes  from  the  Conservative  Government  of  Lord 
Salisbury  almost  without  hope.  There  never  was,  certainly  in 
his  time,  and  he  thought  never  in  the  time  of  any  present  that 
day — there  never  had  been  a Government  which,  in  educational 
matters,  had  promised  so  much  and  which  had  done  so  little  to 
perform  those  promisee — at  least,  at  all  events,  done  so  little 
which  was  really  good  and  progressive  in  the  cause  of  education. 
(Cheers.) 

THE  HATIOHAL  EDUCATION  CBISIS. 

He  thouglit  they  might  say  that  that  was  the  seventh  year  of 
what  he  might  fairly  call  the  National  Education  crisis,  and 
when  they  separated  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  the  promises 
from  the  deeds,  he  thought  they  would  find  that  the  result  was 
absolutely  deplorable.  He  would  ask  those  of  them  who  were 
keen  upon  the  question  of  National  Education  to  consider  for 
one  moment.  Were  the  Secondary  Schools  the  better  for  the 
policy  of  the  last  few  years?  The  alleged  purpose  of  the 
Government  had  been  to  improve  secondary  education.  Was 
it  improved?  Did  any  Secondary  School  look  with  hope  to-day 
at  the  Bill  which  had  been  promised  by  the  Government?  Were 
the  Higher  Grade  Schools  the  better?  Those  institutions  had 
been  carefully  built  up ; and  they  were  now  closed,  or  they  were 
degpraded,  or  their  grants  were  practically  withdrawn.  Were 
the  Evening  Schools  the  better?  That  was  a subject  in 
which  he  had  taken  a great  interest  for  many  years,  and 
he  had  always  advocated  that  there  was  nothing  so  important 
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in  our  educational  system  as  greater  and  wider  possibilities  for 
the  scholars  who  were  turned  out  of  our  Board  Schools  at  an 
early  age  into  the  streets — into  the  gutters,  with  every  temptation 
to  every  kind  of  liberty  and  worse — that  they  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  a better  education  in  the  Evening  Classes  in  this 
country.  If  they  studied  the  case  of  Germany,  of  Sweden, 
of  Norway,  and  particularly  of  Switzerland,  they  would  find  that 
all  those  countries  were  infinitely  in  advance  of  us,  and  that 
children  of  the  ages  of  between  eleven  and  fifteen  were  much 
better  supplied  with  the  possibilities  of  education  than  were 
the  children  of  this  great  country  in  the  twentieth  century. 
He  thought  that  the  question  of  Evening  Continuation  Schools 
was  one  which  every  one  who  cared  for  the  question  of  educa- 
tion ought  to  take  up  and  ought  to  press  forward  by  every  means 
in  their  power.  Then  he  would  ask.  Was  the  Education  Depart- 
ment itself  the  better?  It  had  been  harassed  by  the  intrusion 
of  private  and  sectarian  interests  into  its  great  (administrative 
work,  causing  rivalry  and  quarrels,  such  as  never  distracted 
a Government  Ofiice  before  in  his  recollection.  Were  the  members 
of  the  School  Boards  themselves  the  better  for  the  education 
measures  of  the  last  few  years?  He  saw  they  had  been  threatened 
with  surcharges ; they  had  been  embarrassed  by  mysterious 
changes  which  were  difficult  to  understand,  and  they  had  been 
discouraged  and  bullied  by  those  who  ought  to  assist  and 
encourage  their  work. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  COUNTY  COUNCIiS. 

He  was  not  a member  of  a County  Council,  and  perhaps 
some  present  could  answer  the  next  question  better 
that  he.  But  he  would  like  to  ask.  Whether  the 
County  Councils  were  the  better  for  the  policy  of  the  last 
seven  years?  Those  bodies  which  had  been  flattered  into  a kind 
of  alliance  with  the  Government,  saw  a Bill  introduced  to 
deprive  them  of  their  powers  and  to  degrade  them  to  the  posi- 
tion of  mere  purse-bearers  to  hybrid  committees  in  which  sec- 
tarian and  sectional  interests  would  be  entrenched.  And  above 
all— Were  the  scholars  of  the  schools  in  this  country  the 
better  for  the  policy  of  the  last  few  years?  He  said  that 
every  difficulty  had  been  thrown  in  their  way;  ^bey  had  been 
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deprived  of  the  crown  of  their  scholastic  life.  The  higher  siih- 
jects  which  they  had  taken  up  and  wished  to  go  on  with,  had 
been  cut  off,  and,  as  he  had  said  before,  they  had  been  turned 
into  the  streets  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Sectarian  tests,  against  which 
they  had  protested  year  after  year,  had  been  imposed ; fees  had 
been  introduced,  and  their  self-sacrifice  had  been  discredited. 
The  facilities  for  the  education  of  the  people  of  this  country 
did  not  stand  as  high — certainly  not  higher — than  they  did  six 
years  ago.  In  the  struggle  with  other  nations  we  had  to  engage 
in,  it  was  necessary  that  the  children  of  the  rising  generation 
should  be  as  well  educated  as,  if  not  better  educated  than,  those 
with  whom  they  had  to  compete;  and  if  they  studied  the  educa- 
tion question  in  the  countries  to  which  he  had  alluded  they 
would  find  that  we  were  behind  instead  of  being  in  the  very 
front  rank,  as  regarded  'education.  No  doubt  they  all  had  in 
their  minds  certain  reasons  for  that  state  of  things.  In  his 
opinion  it  was  because  the  Government  of  the  present  day,  in 
educational  matters,  was  reactionary  instead  of  progressive. 
They  had  thought  less  of  public  interest  than'  of  private  and 
sectarian  interests.  They  had  yielded  to  every  vested  interest  and 
most  to  those  classes  who  had  a vested  interest  in  the  ignorance, 
instead  of  the  uprising  and  uplifting — the  moral,  physical,  and 
intellechial  uplifting — of  the  masses  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

THE  GOVEBNMENT’s  OPPOETUNITIES. 

And  yet  it  seemed  to  him  that  with  a little  more  enthusiasm,  and 
a little  more  determination  to  carry  out  the  promises  which 
were  so  glibly  made,  a different  state  of  things  might  have  been. 
The  Government  had  a vast  majority  and  not  a few  advisers 
among  them  who  were  anxious  to  see  a better  state  of  things  in 
the  educational  arena,  who  knew  the  desires  and  ambitions,  and 
the  aspirations  of  the  nation — all  that  might  have  been  altered 
if  the  Government  had  seen  their  way  to  bring  in  measures 
which  would  have  done  something  to  improve  instead  of  degrade 
the  educational  methods  of  to-day.  He  ventured  to  say  that 
had  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  as  head  of  the  educational  system 
in  this  country,  endeavoured  to  promote  a progressive  educa- 
tional reform,  there  would  have  been  no  people  more  ready  to 
support  him,  no  men  or  women  more  ready  to  work  by  his  side. 
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than  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  wore  members  of  the  great 
National  Education  Association.  They  had  no  sectarian  wishes ; 
they  had  no  sectarian  views;  they  had  no  political  partisan 
view  on  the  question  of  education.  They  placed  that  question 
above  party — and  they  would  co-operate  with  any  Minister 
and  with  any  party — that  would  give  them  what  they  con- 
sidered essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  country — that  was  a 
national  education  worthy  of  the  name;  to  sweep  away  sec- 
tarian differences  and  to  give  the  people  themselves  a voice  in 
the  control  and  in  the  management  of  the  schools  where  their 
children  were  necessarily  educated.  (Applause.) 

Mr,  CHARLES  MORLEY,  M.P.  (Executive  Chairman  of  the 
Association),  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  he  was  soiry  the  Com- 
mittee were  able  to  report  little  educational  progress  either  in  the  matters 
of  legislation  or  of  administration  during  the  past  year.  They  had 
had,  as  they  all  knew,  from  the  Government  a bad  Education  Bill.  It 
was  a Bill  which  was  retrograde  in  many  respects,  and  a Bill  which 
acted  in  the  direction  at  all  events  of  putting  into  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Education  the  power  of  laying  down  the  constitution  of 
the  new  local  authority — a Bill  which  tended,  whatever  else  it  was 
likely  to  do,  to  the  destraction  of  School  Boards.  It  restricted  the 
power  of  the  local  authority  to  spending  and  to  be  no  longer  a rating 
power ; and  it  infringed  also  the  gi'eat  principle  of  direct  election.  But 
amongst  all  those  evils,  or  perhaps  he  ought  to  say  in  addition  to  those 
evils,  there  was  one  which  in  the  opinion  of  veiy  many  was  perhaps  the 
worst  feature  of  all — in  that  the  new  Bill  laid  the  new  Education 
Authority  under  no  obligation  whatever  to  supply  the  educational 
needs  of  the  district  which  it  served.  ' The  Committee  of  the 
Association  carefully  considered  the  Bill,  and  came  to  the  determination 
that  it  was  a measure  which  they  ought  strenuously  to  oppose ; and 
acting  in  concert  with  the  very  useful  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Counties  Education  League  they  joined  with  the  other  Leagues  in 
organising  an  educational  Conference,  which  was  held  in  London.  Lord 
Spencer  presided,  and  there  was  a very  large  and  representative 
gathering,  The  proceedings  were  entirely  successful.  There  was  veiy 
great  enthusiasm  and  unanimity  in  considering  the  Bill,  and  he  thought 
they  might  fairly  congratulate  themselves  on  the  abandonment — or  on 
what  the  Thnes  was  pleased  to  call  the  postponement — of  that  Bill  last 
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year.  Personally  he  desired  to  share  in  the  view  held  and  expressed  by 
their  President,  that  he  would  rather  not  see  any  legislation  in  regard 
to  education  at  the  present  time,  for  he  believed  that  most  of  them  had 
lost  faith  entirely  in  the  educational  policy  of  the  Government.  They 
met  under  very  similar  circumstances  to  those  of  former  occasions. 
They  were  meeting  in  a Session  of  Parliament  in  which  they  were 
promised  educational  legislation  of  the  Government,  and  they  were 
naturally  feeling  very  anxious  to  know  what  the  provisions  of  that  Bill 
would  be.  And  while  no  doubt  they  were  willing  to  hope  for  the  best, 
they  felt  it  their  duty  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  Public  opinion 
was  being  greatly  aroused  throughout  the  country,  and  where  theie 
was  a keen  feeling  in  regard  to  education  he  believed  public  opinion  was, 
for  the  most  part,  entirely  sound,  but  at  the  same  time  they  did  find  it 
difficult  in  some  places  to  get  people  to  realise  their  position  as  to  the 
steps  which  ought  to  be  taken  in  order  to  secure  a really  efficient 
national  system  of  education.  In  conclusion,  he  would  only  say  that 
the  work  of  the  Committee  was  a laborious  one,  but  they  believed  it 
to  be  work  which  was  conscientiously  cairied  out.  They  could  do 
more  if  they  had  more  funds  at  their  disposal.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  he  would  take  that  opportunity  of  thanking  their  numerous 
friends  who  had  helped  them  so  liberally  in  the  past,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  a very  earnest  appeal  to  what  he  believed  to  be  a very  large 
number  of  those  who  valued  the  work  of  the  Association,  but  who  up 
to  the  present  time  did  not  subscribe  to  its  funds. 

The  resolution  was  carried. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

Sir  W.  BRAMPTON  GORDON,  M.P.,  moved 

That  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Council,  as  nominated, 
be  elected. 

— He  thanked  the  noble  Lord  in  the  chair  for  the  useful  and  fighting 
address  just  delivered.  The  time  had  never  been  when  it  was  more 
necessary  to  have  a strong  President  at  their  head,  and  a strong  follow- 
ing to  back  him,  because  no  doubt  they  had  a fighting  future  before 
them  ; and  he  was  afraid  there  was  a great  danger  before  them  aho. 
There  was  no  question  that  so  much  concerned  the  future  welfare  of  the 
country  as  the  Education  Question,  and  he  hoped  they  would  have  the 
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assistance  of  a good  many  of  their  old  friends  who  sat  on  the  Conser- 
vative side.  The  feeling  in  the  Eastern  Counties  on  the  question  was 
very  strong.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  it  might  not  be  so,  but  in 
the  Eastern  Counties  they  were  more  attached  to  those  old  Puritan 
doctrines,  of  which  he  should  like  to  see  more  in  the  government  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  D.  FORD  GODDARD,  M.P.,  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GEORGE  WHITE,  M.P.,  moved 

That  the  Treasurer,  Executive  Committee,  and  Auditors,  as 
nominated,  be  elected. 

— He  wished  to  emphasise  what  Mr.  Morley  had  said  as  to  fighting^ 
and  the  necessity  for  canning  on  the  work.  There  had  never  been  a 
time  when  the  work  they  had  undertaken  to  do  was  more  necessary 
than  the  present  time.  He  hoped  the  Treasurer  would  be  supported 
with  the  fimds  for  the  work  they  were  all  anxious  to  carry  on. 

Mr.  ROBERT  CAMERON,  M.P.,  said  he  was  glad  that  he  was 
allowed  a wider  text  than  the  one  covered  by  the  resolution,  for  though 
he  did  not  want  to  speak  at  any  length,  he  would  like  to  say  that  he 
believed  they  might  anticipate  a very  strong  fight  upon  this  educational 
measure  of  the  Government  when  it  came  before  the  country.  He  was 
very  much  afraid,  from  all  he  heard  and  from  all  they  knew  the  clergy 
w’ere  doing  at  the  present  moment  that  they  meant  to  get  a stronger 
hold  upon  the  education  of  the  country  than  they  had  had  in  the  past. 
He  thought,  therefore,  they  ought  to  be  on  then  guard  and  look  out 
to  see  what  they  could  do  in  order  to  counteract  the  forces  which  would 
be  brought  to  bear  against  them.  His  own  individual  idea  on  the 
matter  was  that  education  should  be  according  to  the  title  of  that 
Association — national ; but  he  was  very  much  afraid  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  introduce  a national  measure.  They  knew  what 
county  government  was  generally.  They  knew  that  there  were  in  the 
counties  men  with  county  feelings,  county  traditions,  and  not  over 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  education  in  many  cases.  And,  although  he 
deplored  it,  he  fully  expected  they  would  have  weakness  in  many  of  the 
dounties  of  England  as  regards  education  if  the  County  Councils  had 
more  power  given  to  them  than  they  had  at  the  present  time.  He  was 
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afraid  that  the  education  of  the  people  would  not  be  improved,  in  fact 
it  would  be  worse.  He  held  that  country  districts  in  England  should 
be  put  on  very  much  the  same  level  as  town  districts.  The  country 
children  required  education  just  as  much  as  the  children  in  the  towns, 
and  he  was  afraid  that  under  the  proposed  Bill  they  would  not  obtain  it. 
He  was  afraid  there  would  be  too  much  deference  paid  to  the  squire 
and  to  the  parson,  and  their  influence  would  control  the  education  in 
the  country  districts.  As  regarded  the  educational  authority,  he  would 
like  to  say  one  word,  as  he  had  a very  strong  feeling  on  that  matter. 
If  they  were  to  relegate  the  education  of  the  people  of  England  into  the 
hands  of  men  who  were  elected  chiefly  for  another  purpose — men  who 
were  inexperienced,  and  many  of  them  not  even  in  sympathy  with 
education — if  they  were  to  hand  the  education  of  the  country  over  to 
that  class  of  people,  he  was  afraid  both  Secondary  and  Primary  Educa- 
tion would  suffer.  He  thought  their  opinion  was  that  they  should  have 
an  educational  authority  ad  hoc,  that  it  should  be  directly  under  the 
control  of  the  ratepayers,  and  that  the  best  men  in  the  country  should 
be  drawn  to  take  part  in  promoting  the  education  of  the  country,  and 
not  men  who  were  only  secondarily  interested  in  educational  matters- 
It  struck  him  that  that  was  the  primary  question.  The  object  of 
Voluntary  Schools  was  to  get  at  least  part  of  the  education  paid  for  in 
addition  to  the  grants  they  obtained  from  the  ratepayers,  and  yet  the 
ratepayers  were  to  have  no  direct  control  over  the  schools  for  which 
they  would  have  to  pay.  He  thought  the  religious  question  with  most 
Nonconformists  at  least  would  be  the  primary  question.  Personally  he 
strongly  objected  to  the  dogmas  of  any  sect  or  party  being  taught  in 
any  national  school.  As  a compromise  he  would  be  willing  to  accept 
the  Bible  instead  of  any  catechism,  and  if  they  could  agree  upon  that, 
or  rather  if  they  could  leave  it  to  every  locality  by  local  option  to  have 
religion  in  that  form,  it  might  be  a back  door  out  of  the  religious 
difficulty.  What  they  had  the  right  to  object  to  was  that  when 
the  public  paid  for  these  schools  the  clergy  should  have 
the  chief  control  in  them.  They  wanted  a control  so  that  the 
conscience  of  no  Nonconformist,  nor  the  conscience  of  any 
Churchman,  should  be  violated  in  any  degree  by  the  teaching 
given  in  the  schools.  They  would  have  to  fight  the  matter  very  strongly, 
because  it  seemed  that  the  present  Government  were  aiming  at  bringing 
clericalism — or  perhaps  he  ought  to  say  churchism — to  the  front  and 
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putting  the  education  of  the  people  of  this  country  very  largely  into 
their  hands.  They  must  all  remember,  however,  that  this  settlement 
could  not  be  final.  He  felt  that  whatever  this  Government  might  do, 
they  would  not  produce  a final  measure.  England  demanded  much 
more,  as  they  had  already  heard.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  nation  demanded 
education  in  order  to  be  equal  to  France,  Germany,  and  America.  The 
education  in  America  was  far  superior  to  ours,  but  they  had  not  heard 
so  much  of  it.  He  was  speaking  only  the  other  day  to  a young  man 
who  was  employed  in  one  of  the  largest  engineering  works  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  he  said  that  when  they  gave  plans  out  to  American  work- 
men they  were  understood  at  once.  We  wanted  an  education  which 
would  raise  the  moral  tone  of  this  country.  He  felt  somewhat  dis- 
appointed that  the  education  of  the  last  thirty  years  had  not  produced 
better  effects  as  regarded  the  moral  tone  of  people,  and  when  he  saw 
the  craving  for  physical  excitement  that  still  prevailed  amongst  the 
masses,  he  felt  strongly  that  they  wanted  to  stir  up  public  opinion  so  as 
to  get  a real  educational  measure  that  would  educate  the  people  and 
raise  the  moral  tone  of  the  community. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


EDUCATION  LEGISLATION. 

The  Hon.  LTULPH  STANLEY  moved:  — 

That  this  meeting  calls  upon  Parliament  to  promote  a 
system  of  National  Education  which  shall  be  efficient,  pro- 
gressive, unsectarian,  and  under  popular  control;  arid  to 
oppose  all  legislative  and  administrative  proposals  having  a 
contrary  tendency. 

— The  resolution,  he  said,  embodied  the  principles  they  had 
always  been  trying  to  secure  ever  since  the  Association  was 
founded.  But,  undoubtedly,  this  year  was  a very  serious  year 
in  the  history  of  the  society.  They  had  not  yet  seen  the  Bill 
which  the  Government  was  to  bring  in,  and  he  hardly  knew 
whether  he  would  like  to  see  it  at  once,  or  later  on.  He 
believed  the  Bill  would  be  about  as  bad  as  the  Government 
could  make  it,  and,  therefore,  he  would  like  to  see  it  put  before 
them  soon  enough  to  be  able  to  rouse  public  opinion  about  it. 
But  if  the  Government  meant  all  the  mischief  which  he  under- 
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stood  they  did,  then  he  would  like  the  Bill  to  wait  long  enough 
to  make  it  almost  impossible  for  the  Government  to  carry  a 
very  bad  and  very  comprehensive  measure  this  Session.  What 
he  was  afraid  of  was  that  they  woiild  let  them  see  the  Bill  for 
only  a very  short  time,  and  that  they  would  try  and  rush  it 
through  at  the  end  of  the  Session  by  means  of  the  closure  and 
other  instruments  for  expediting  business,  without  giving  the 
country  time  to  become  alarmed  beforehand,  or  without  letting 
their  representatives  debate  it  when  it  came  up  to  be  discussed. 

THE  LIMITATION  OF  POPULAE  EDUCATION. 

• There  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  what  the  main  forces 
now  at  work  with  reference  to  the  Government  were.  No  one 
could  imagine  for  one  moment  that  there  were  any  educational 
forces  at  work  behind  the  Government.  (Hear,  hear.)  There 
were  two  forces  at  work — there  was  the  demand  for  clerical 
control  and  there  was  the  dislike  to  advance  popular  educa- 
tion, and  an  anti-educational  tendency.  Of  course,  one  or  two 
members  of  the  Government  had  .said  very  frankly,  “ We  owe  a 
great  electoral  debt  to  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
we  have  got  to  pay  it,”  and  the  cash  in  which  the  clergy  would 
take  their  payment  was  the  control  of  the  schools  of  the  people. 
There  was  no  mistake  about  that,  for  they  had  had  this  Con- 
vocation and  that  Convocation,  this  Diocesan  Association  and  the 
other  Diocesan  Association,  the  National  Society  and  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Religious  Knowledge,  passing  resolutions 
on  the  subject.  All  those  bodies  were  of  one  type — ^they  were 
clerical  assemblies  with  a few  laymen  among  them,  who  seemed 
to  have  got  the  infection  worse  than  the  clergy,  (Laughter,  and 
Hear,  hear.)  They  knew  the  sort  of  laymen  he  referred  to — the 
ecclesiastically  minded  laymen  who  had  all  the  narrowness  with 
none  of  the  responsibility  of  the  clergy.  Those  people  had  said 
plainly  what  they  desired.  They  said : “ We  got  6s.  a head  out 
of  you  a few  years  ago  but  that  is  not  enough, 
because,  unfortunately,  most  of  that  5s.,  which  it  was  said 
should  go  in  order  to  help  to  improve  the  education  of  the 
children,  we  find  Aas  gone  in  improving  the  education.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  put  as  much  of  it  in  our  pockets  as  we 
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expected,  and  we  are  getting  within  a shilling  as  much 
from  subscriptions  as  we  did  when  this  Act  was  passed.”  What 
they  wanted  was  to  get  rid  of  the  obligation  of  what  they 
called  the  “ intolerable  strain  ” of  raising  subscriptions  as  a 
condition  of  managing.  So  now  they  said  frankly  that  if 
they  found  the  buildings  that  was  all  the  Government  had  a 
right  to  ask.  They  said:  “We  will  find  the  management,  and 
the  buildings  as  well  as  the  imposing  of  tests  upon  teachers,  but 
you — the  public — whether  through  the  rates  or  the  taxes,  shall 
find  the  whole  annual  cost.”  They  wanted  the  substance  of 
public  funds  with  the  shadow,  of  public  management.  The 
method  they  proposed  was  that  in  any  body  of  Managers  there, 
should  be  three-fourths  of  the  old  Managers,  and  that  the  rate- 
payers might  be  allowed  to  put  on  one-fourth.  He  would  like 
to  ask.  Where  were  the  ratepayers  going  to  find  the  one-foxirth? 
Where  was  the  School  Board  for  London  going  to  find 
these  Managers,  in  the  500  Voluntary  Schools  in  London,  who 
would  consent  to  go  on  those  schools — for  what.^  What  would 
be  their  work  when  they  were  put  on?  It  was  certain  they 
would  not  attend  regularly,  for  they  would  know  they  would  be 
outvoted  by  the  clergy,  their  wives,  and  other  Voluntary 
Managers.  It  would  be  a sort  of  friendly,  round-table  manage- 
ment, and  things  would  go  on  exactly  as  before.  The  fact  was 
they  could  not  have  local  financial  aid  without  direct  local 
public  financial  control — control  and  management  in  the  most 
absolute  and  real  sense — anything  less  was  a fraud  and  a hum- 
bug. (Cheers.)  They  were  not,  however,  content  with  that — to 
have  their  own  private  schools  paid  for  out  of  the  rates — that 
would  not  do  unless  they  could  follow  out  what  Lord  Salisbury 
advised  them,  and  capture  the  School  Boards  under  a more 
equitable  system.  What  Lord  Salisbury  called  an  “ equitable  ” 
system  was  a system  which  enabled  the  various  religious  organi- 
sations to  teach  their  own  belief  in  the  public  schools  at  the 
expense  of  the  community.  How  were  they  going  to  do  it? 
If  there  was  one  thing  that  was  vital  in  this  system  of  educa- 
tion it  was  that  the  people  locally  should  have  the  direct  and 
positive  control  of  the  management. 
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POPUIiAR  CONTROL  V.  VESTED  INTERESTS. 

They  had  most  powerful  interests  handed  against  them 
that  were  always  at  work.  They  represented  important 
social  forces  and  great  ecclesiastical  forces,  and  the 
only  power  that  could  be  trusted  to  struggle  against 
them  was  the  power  of  direct  popular  election,  which  enabled 
the  people  to  gain  control — so  that  they  could  go  to  the  people 
and  say,  “This  is  your  affair;  this  is  your  property;  this  is 
your  vital  duty.”  He  was  taking  Primary  Education  first,  which, 
though  not  the  most  important  in  range,  was  certainly  the  most 
important  in  extent.  He  would  wish  Primary  Education  to  be 
understood  in  its  widest  and  most  liberal  sense,  by  which  he 
meant  the  best  education  that  could  be  brought  within  reach 
of  the  children  of  the  masses  of  the  community  within  the 
limits  of  age  up  to  which  the  parents  were  willing  to  keep  them 
at  school.  The  clergy  and  others  wanted  to  put  that  Primary 
Education  under  the  educational  control  of  the  County  Councils. 
That  would  be  bad  enough,  for  the  area  of  many  great  agricul- 
tural counties  was  far  too  large  to  provide  for  proper  local 
administration  of  a public  educational  system.  Fancy  the 
county  of  Devon,  or  Norfolk,  or  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire, 
with  their  immense  areas,  having  their  popular  Elementary 
Schools  administered  from  one  centre ! Then  there  was  another 
serious  matter.  While  he  welcomed  the  presence  of  men  and 
women  of  higher  education  willing  to  co-operate  and  work 
for  the  elevation  and  the  education  of  the  people,  yet  he  said,  in 
no  spirit  of  sneering,  that  good-will  was  more  important  than 
higher  education  in  advancing  the  welfare  of  the  schools  of  the 
people.  Often  he  had  seen  people  with  a liberal  education  them- 
selves, or  rather  a liberal  instruction,  because  a liberal  education 
elevated  the  whole  soul  and  spirit,  and  gave  one  wide  sympathies 
— but  high-class  people  taking  part  in  higher  education  who 
carped  and  looked  down  upon  the  masses,  feeling  that  those 
opportunities  were  only  for  a class  above  the  elementary  school 
class.  Apart  from  the  question  of  local  knowledge  and  local 
administration,  the  administration  of  counties  must  fall  into 
the  hands  of  what  he  would  call  the  gentry — the  upper  middle- 
classes — people  of  some  leisure  and  some  means.  There  were 
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many  counties  where  a member  who  wished  to  attend  the  meetings  : 
of  the  Council  was  forced  to  be  away  from  home  two  days,  owing  1 
to  the  distance  he  had  to  travel.  It  was  quite  idle  to  expect  that 
they  could  ever  get  working-men  on  such  County  Councils — men 
such  as  they  had  in  their  villages,  who  had  passed  through  the  ele- 
mentary school  and  made  their  way  in  the  world,  and  who  were 
leaders  of  local  opinion.  Therefore,  the  whole  management  of 
County  Councils  inevitably  fell  into  the  hands  of  people  for  whom 
he  had  considerable  respect — the  small  gentry  who  lived  all  the 
year  in  the  country.  They  were  men  of  sound  common-sense,  i 
and  often  themselves  had  no  very  strong  clerical  tendencies.  '\ 
But  politically  they  were  Conservative,  ecclesiastically  they  \ 
were  Churchmen.  By  the  conditions  of  their  life  and  their  sur- 
roundings they  would  naturally  be  wedded  to  the  old  state  of  - 
things,  and  they  could  not  look  at  the  educational  problem  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  man  who  had  known  what  it  was  to 
struggle  and  to  fight  his  way  in  the  world,  having,  perhaps,  had 
to  leave  school  at  twelve  years  of  age.  Those  latter  were  the 
class  of  men  they  could  get  if  they  continued  to  work  their  educa- 
tional system  under  the  existing  areas — such  men  could,  and 
did  take  part  in  the  work  of  educational  administration.  Of 
course,  with  direct  popular  election  they  had  some  hold  even 
over  men  of  the  higher  social  class,  because  every  few  years  they 
remembered  the  elections  and  the  electors,  and  they  were 
periodically  subjected  to  the  bath  of  popular  influence  which, 
perhaps,  washed  them  clean  for  a short  time.  But  still  they 
went  back  again  and  the  old  crust  formed  upon  them  again. 
(Laughter,  and  Hear,  hear.)  He  wanted  to  have  both  the 
social  forces  of  a man’s  whole  environment,  as  well  as  the 
political  forces,  and  his  political  responsibility  also  brought  to 
bear  directly  upon  the  whole  mass  of  those  who  were  trusted 
with  the  education  of  the  people. 

THB  GOVEHNMENT’S  EDUCATION  LEGISLATION. 

He  could  quite  conceive  a Bill  being  drafted  which 
should  bring  rural  School  Boards  into  co-operation  with 
County  Councils  dealing  with  secondary  education.  But 
it  was  one  thing  to  say  he  had  an  ideal  which  might 
be  carried  out  if  they  had  the  people  whom  they  could  trust. 
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but  they  must  look  at  the  Bills  of  previous  years  to  test  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Government.  He  could  not  allow  a fraudulent  Duessa 
to  masquerade  as  the  pure  Una  of  his  aspirations.  (Laughter.) 
As  far  as  he  could  gather  the  Government  did  not  mean  even  to 
trust  popular  election  as  diluted  through  the  squires.  The  Bill 
of  last  year  did  not  give  to  the  County  Councils  and  the  County 
Boroughs  the  right  which  they  had  under  the  Technical  Acta  of 
appointing  their  own  Education  Committee.  The  Bill  said  they 
should  submit  a scheme,  with  the  assistance  of  outsiders,  to 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  if  in  twelve  months  the  Department 
did  not  agree  with  the  scheme,  then  they  would  make  a scheme 
for  them  which  was  to  be  law,  and  which  should  not  be  altered 
outside  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  That  meant  that  Sir  John 
Gorst  would  co-operate  with  the  National  Society  and  impose 
upon  every  county  and  county  borough  a scheme  in  which  what 
they  were  pleased  to  call  “ interests  ’’  should  be  strongly  repre- 
sented. Of  Qourse  the  clergy  meant  to  be  represented  on  any  such 
scheme.  The  Eoman  Catholics  told  them  plainly  that  no  new 
scheme  would  be  satisfactory  which  did  not  put  on  the  authority 
some  representative  of  the  Catholic  Schools.  Such  a demand 
was  utterly  subversive  of  all  ideas  of  self-government.  Were 
not  members  of  the  Church  of  England  citizens;  were  not 
Catholics  citizens?  Surely  they  were,  and  they  had  their  fair 
share  in  voting  and  getting  represented  on  School  Boards,  on 
Borough  Councils,  and  County  Councils.  (Hear,  hear.)  In 
many  School  Boards  they  had  the  clerical  element  sometimes 
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predominant  for  a time.  They  found  at  elections  that  by  means 
of  the  Cumulative  Vote,  powerful,  ecclesiastical  political  organi- 
sations ran  their  friends  in  on  their  “ ticket.”  But  such  was  the 
force  of  direct  responsibility  of  management  that  they  had  seen 
in  one  town  after  another,  and  in  one  School  Board  after 
another,  that  those  who  came  to  curse  remained  to  pray,  and  in 
many  cases  the  clerics  were  gradually  won  to  the  work  and 
voted  for  the  advancement  of  education.  They  saw  it  in  their 
Association  of  School  Boards ; they  saw  it  in  the  clerical  Church- 
men sent  from  a great  county  like  Lancashire — they  saw  them 
coming  from  other  large  towns  and  loyally  supporting  the  prin- 
ciple  of  popular  direct  election  ad  hoc,  for  the  work  of  the 
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education  of  the  people.  In  towns  like  Gateshead  that  principle 
found  no  truer  or  better  supporter  than  the  Vicar  of  Gateshead, 
and  that  was  what  he  (Mr.  Stanley)  valued  so  much  in  the 
working  of  the  School  Board  education.  He  did  not  pretend  to 
say  that  they  who  had  been  elected  on  School  Boards  were  more 
intelligent,  or  wiser,  or  in  any  other  way  better  than  their 
neighbours  who  got  elected  to  Town  Councils,  etc.  But  the 
work  they  had  to  do  and  which  kept  their  noses  at  the  grind- 
stone fitted  them  better  to  look  after  education.  Wo  should 
never  get  a good  popular  system  of  education  in  England  until 
we  educated  the  people  who  had  to  administer  it,  and  the  best 
way  of  educating  people  who  had  to  administer  the  system  was 
by  familiarising  them  with  it.  Take  the  great  work  of  the 
Whigs  in  the  ’thirties,  in  the  reform  of  the  old  Poor  Law  and 
the  formation  of  Boards  of  Guardians;  and  the  terrible  work 
which  had  to  be  gone  through  in  this  country  against  prejudice 
and  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  something  like  sound  econo- 
mic principles  in  the  administration  of  poor  relief ! The  battle 
had  to  be  fought  and  w'on,  and  fought  again,  year  by  year,  ever 
since  Poor  Law  had  been  in  existence,  because,  from  some  sort  of 
sentimental  kindness,  an  unintelligent  philanthropy  would  crop  up 
aud  refuse  to  recognise  certain  great  economic  principles  even 
now.  But  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  had  built  up  among  themselves 
a body  of  ox^jert  02Jinion  which  had  done  much  to  keep  that  branch 
of  our  local  administration  sound,  aud  he  was  quite  sure  that  if 
their  duties  were  handed  over  to  some  other  body,  they  would 
be  in  great  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  vital  principles  involved 
in  Poor  Law  administration.  He  had  simply  put  that  as  an 
illustration,  but  he  did  hold  very  strongly  that  if  they  sacrificed 
the  skilled  experts  of  thirty  years  they  would  be  destroying  or 
seriously  setting  back  the  work  of  the  School  Boards. 

THE  NECESSITY  OE  FIGHTING. 

He  would  ask  them  to  fight  with  all  the  despera- 
tion of  which  they  were  capable  against  any  attempt  to 
weaken  and  diminish  the  principle  of  direct  popular  election 
and  control,  and  secondly,  they  should  fight  so  that  in  their 
popular  system  they  should  have  regard  to  such  an  area  as 
should  enable  those  people  most  directly  interested  in  education 
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to  have  an  effective  voice  in  controlling  that  education. 
(Cheers.)  Do  not  let  them  suppose  that  because  they  might  per- 
fectly well  have  one  area  for  all  Educational  purposes 
in  a borough  that  therefore  they  could  have  the  same  area  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  in  the  great  rural  counties.  A previous 
speaker  had  said  that  the  country  demanded  progressive  educa- 
tion. He  (Mr.  Stanley)  knew  that  the  country  needed  progressive 
education,  but  he  was  not  quite  so  sure  that  the  country  demanded 
it.  The  country,  owing  to  the  faults  of  past  generations  was 
not  adequately  alive  to  what  it  ought  to  demand.  There  were 
many  things  we  ought  to  demand  and  which  we  greatly  needed. 
Sometimes,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  need  was  the 
smallness  of  the  demand,  but  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  way 
to  create  a demand  was  to  associate  as  many  people  as  possible 
with  the  work.  Scotland  was  ahead  of  us  in  many  respects 
because  they  had  a system  of  universal  national  education,  and 
Scotland,  in  1873,  got  a far  better  Bill  than  we  got.  There  was 
no  earthly  reason  that  what  was  good  for  Scotland  should  be 
less  good  for  England.  (Hear,  hear.)  Parliament  had  trusted 
the  people  of  Scotland  in  the  matter  of  education  and  had 
found  its  trust  amply  repaid,  but  Parliament  and  the  Depart- 
ments had  not  trusted  the  people  of  England  in  the  matter  of 
School  Boards.  They  had  had  to  win  their  way  with  much 
difficulty  and  against  much  opposition,  and  they  had  not 
received  that  support  which  they  had  a -right  to  expect  when, 
by  an  unexpected  judicial  decision,  the  Board  of  Education  found 
that  its  own  policy  of  thirty  years  was  set  aside.  In  an  ordinary 
case  Parliament  would  have  at  once  introduced  a short  Bill  to 
set  right  what  was  obviously  a misunderstanding,  but  the 
Government,  anxious  to  grasp  at  anything  which  would  enable 
it  to  defeat  the  hated  School  Boards,  were  willing  to  fling  the 
whole  of  the  experience  of  the  past  thirty  years  aside,  in  order 
that  they  might,  if  possible,  attain  their  object  of  crippling 
those  forces  which  made  for  progressive  education,  and  for 
handing  the  people  over  to  the  mediaeval  control  of  the  clergy. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  E.  N.  BUXTON  seconded  the  resolution.  They  were  not  there, 
he  said  either  as  Denominationalists  or  anti-Denominationalists,  but 
they  all  wanted  efficiency,  wherever  they  could  find  it.  Some  generous 
words  of  appreciation  had  been  used  by  Mr.  Stanley  towards  clerical 
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educationists,  and  they  should  use  that  force  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  the  country. ' He  did  not  agree  with  everything  that  had 
been  said  by  Mr,  Cameron  about  County  Councils,  but  he  did  believe 
that  County  Councils  were  not  the  body  at  all  to  be  entrusted  with 
this  work.  At  a meeting  of  his  County  Council  (Essex)  the  other  day 
he  tried  to  make  a rough  estimate  of  the  number  of  miles  the  members 
travelled  to  attend  it,  and  coming  there  and  going  home  again  they 
travelled  5,000  miles.  As  a practical  consideration  it  would  not  do  to 
entrust  elementary  education,  with  all  its  enormous  amount 
of  detail  requiring  local  knowledge,  to  a body  which  had  to  travel  so 
far  to  meet.  He  should  also  oppose  the  giving  of  an  area  too  small. 
The  small  School  Boards  were  nearly  as  bad  as  the  Voluntary  Schools. 
That,  at  any  rate,  was  his  experience.  He  was  in  favour  of  the  county 
itself  as  the  rating  area,  because  he  wanted  equalisation  of  rates. 
In  his  county  they  had  one  large  and  populous  area  with  a 2s.  rate  or 
more,  representing  some  200,000  inhabitants.  School  Boards  in  such 
areas  had  to  be  too  careful.  They  were  stingy,  and  starved  education. 
They  there  knew  why.  It  was  because  of  the  growth  of  population, 
the  value  of  sites,  and  so  forth.  There  was  no  blame  to  them  ; they 
could  not  help  themselves.  ' Therefore,  he  wanted  equalisation  of 
rates,  and  he  thought  the  best  way  to  attain  that  was  by  a county 
rate.  They,  had  many  other  speakers,  and  therefore  he  would  not 
longer  detain  them.  He  would  not  like  to  sit  down  however  mthout 
paying  a high  tribute  to  the  useful  work  which  the  Association  was 
doing  in  the  cause  of  education.  He  sincerely  hoped  that  the  Associa- 
tion would  maintain  its  efficiency  and  continue  to  do  its  best  for  those 
in  this  country  who  desired  to  improve  education  all  round.  (Cheers.) 

Mrs.  MAITLAND  supported  the  resolution.  Mr.  Stanley  and 
other  speakers  had  referred  to  the  importance  of  having  an  education 
body  directly  elected.  But  they  had  not  alluded  to  one  point.  They  had 
heard  that  there  was  likely  to  be  a scheme  brought  forward  possibly 
for  the  devolution  of  education  to  the  Borough  Councils.  If  that  were 
done  women  would  be  cut  off  from  the  possibility  of  election  on  these 
bodies,  and  education  would  be  carried  on  entirely  by  men.  It  was  an 
education  for  women  to  come  on  public  bodies,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  education  as  well  as  the  education  of  the  children  this 
was  a result  to  be  deplored.  Most  people  were  agreed  that  the  natural 
province  of  women  was  to  look  after  the  young.  They  had  their 
early  bringing  up  and  education,  and  to  have  something  to  say  in  the 
matter  beyond  the  nursery  was  a natural  sequence.  She  thought  the 
feeling  of  the  country  was  everywhere  being  expressed  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  education.  It  was  a pleasure  to  her  to  notice  that  the 
people  of  this  country — the  parents  of  the  children — were  taking  a very 
great  and  direct  interest  in  this  question,  and  that  if  they  were  not  quite 
awake  they  were  awaking,  and  awaking  rapidly.  Some  of  the  more 
important  trade  societies  were  taking  a verj'  practical  and  real  interest 
in  this  w'ork.  They  had  appointed  special  committees  and  delegates  to 
watch  the  subject  wherever  a conference  on  education  w'as  being  held. 
And  if  they  continued  the  work  the  solid  weight  and  force  of  their 
opinion  would  do  a great  deal  to  frighten  this  Government,  which  was 
called  the  strongest  Government  of  modem  times,  but  which  she  con- 
sidered a very  pusillanimous  Government, 
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The  Rev.  E.  F.  ^r.  MacCARTHY  said  the  devolution  of  School 
Boards  was  of  course  only  one  part  of  the  big  scheme  that  the  Church 
Party,  in  alliance  with  the  Tory  Party,  contemplated.  But  it  wp  the 
part  which  largely  interested  the  National  Education  Association, 
which  had  sustained  the  life  of  so  many  School  Boards  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a century.  Surprise  had  been  expressed  in  some  quarters 
that  the  Denominational  Party  favoured  the  abolition  of  School  Boards, 
seeing  that  in  big  cities  like  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham, 
and  in  other  places,  they — through  the  operation  of  the  Cumulative 
Vole — had  a working  majority  on  the  Boards.  Why  change  that  ? The 
Denominationalists  relied  on  the  Government  giving  such  representation 
of  minorities  and  interests  on  a composite  local  authority  as  would  give 
them  everything,  and  put  them  in  a very  strong  position.  Why  should 
the  clergy,  who  now  had  the  opportunity  of  sitting  on  School 
Boards,  consent  to  have  substituted  in  the  way  of  a local 
authority  that  from  which— in  the  County  Boroughs  at  all  events 
— they  would  be  excluded  altogether  ? Why  should  the  clergy — who 
had  generally  found  women  very  powerful  allies — wish  to  exclude  them  ? 
The  answer  was  that  they  felt  that  co-opted  women  were  much  more 
manageable  than  their  representative  sisters.  (Laughter.)  In  great 
districts  the  School  Boards  had  been  so  strong  that  the  Denominational 
Party  felt  that  the  Voluntary  Schools  could  get  nothing  from  the  rates, 
and  would  have  more  chance  of  doing  so  with  County  Boroughs  and 
composite  committees.  But  the  last  and  not  least  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Church  Party  wished  to  get  rid  of  School  Boards  was  because  of 
that  fundamental  principle  in  the  Act  of  1870 — the  Cowper-Temple 
Clause.  That  was  the  strongest  and  main  reason  why  the  clergy 
washed  for  the  abolition  of  School  Boards.  He  hoped  they  who  had 
fought  this  battle  for  the  last  thirty  years  for  popular  education  as 
against  clerical  control  would  stand  firmly  against  the  attempt  to 
abolish  the  School  Boards  for  elementary  education.  They  did  not 
mind  them  being  abolished  if  they  wxre  to  have  something  better  and 
wider,  but  they  would  die  in  the  last  ditch  sooner  than  that  new  body 
should  be  one  not  as  well  and  as  popularly  elected  as  the  School  Boards 
ofEngland  to-day.  In  this  matter  they  had,  he  believed,  the  feeling 
of  the  coimtry  behind  them.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Rev.  STEWART  HEADLAM  said  the  evening  schools 
especially  were  in  a critical  condition,  for  the  Act  under  which  they 
were  now  living  expired  on  the  last  day  of  July  next.  Unless  some  legis- 
lation were  initiated  before  that  time  School  Boards  would  not  be  able 
to  educate  young  people  over  the  age  of  fifteen.  Those  in  authority  in 
Parliament,  and  those  even  whose  special  interest  was  in  the  education 
question,  might  lose  sight  of  the  point  if  their  attention  was  not 
specially  drawn  to  the  fact.  In  the  next  few  weeks  the  arrangements 
would  have  to  be  made  for  the  re-opening  of  the  classes  in  September 
next.  He  did,  therefore,  hope  that  something  would  be  done  to  get 
some  special  Act  of  Parliament  introduced — whether  any  big  Bill  was 
brought  in  or  not — for  the  continuation  of  the  work.  It  had  been 
suggested  by  some  Conservative  Members  of  Parliament  that  the  diffi- 
culty could  be  met  by  an  extension  of  the  little  Act  of  last  Session. 
But  that  would  be  by  no  means  sufficient,  as  that  Act  only,  enabled 
them  to  carry  on  schools  which  had  already  been  carried  on  prior  to 
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the  passing  of  that  Act,  with  the  result  that  the  London  classes  which  had 
been  gradually  and  steadily  increasing  had  now  lor  the  first  time 
diminished.  If  new  classes  could  not  be  allowed  to  them,  at  least  he 
asked  for  power  for  another  year  or  two  to  transfer  a school  from  one 
neighbourhood  to  another  according  to  the  migration  of  the  people. 
Sir  John  Goi-st,  last  Session,  said  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  so 
transfer  schools,  but  the  legal  advisers  of  the  School  Board  and  of  the 
County  Council  were  against  that  opinion.  He  hoped  this  question 
would  secure  attention.  On  the  main  question,  for  his  part  if  one 
body  were  elected  for  the  whole  of  the  education  of  London— Primary, 
Secondary,  and  Technical— he  should  have  no  objection— provided  it 
was  a large  and  properly  elected  body.  But  if  anything  else  were  done 
the  School  Board  must  be  allowed  to  continue  their  Higher  Elementary 
Schools  in  the  day  time,  and  their  Evening  Continuation  Schools  with- 
out limit  of  age,  and  to  start  them  in  neighbourhoods  where  they  were 
wanted. 

Sir  JOHN  BRUNNER,  M.P.,  said  he  should  be  glad  indeed  to 
undertake  to  acquaint  his  friends  in  the  House  with  what  Mr. 
Headlam  had  said.  Details  were  apt  to  escape  the  attention  of 
M.P.’s  who  had  multifarious  Bills  and  motions  to  consider.  He  was 
asked  to  apologise  for  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Allen, 
who  entirely  sympathised  with  their  work.  Their  Secretary  (Mr. 
Mundella)  had  asked  him  (Sir  John  Brunner)  to  give  them  one  of  his 
encouraging  speeches.  He  could  encourage  them  with  great  hope. 
There  had  been  a change  in  public  opinion  in  the  last  few  months  with 
regard  to  this  education  question.  He  congratulated  them  on  the  fact 
that  an  illustrious  person  had  said  the  old  country  must  wake  up. 
There  was  ever  a bit  of  the  snob  in  us,  and  the  fact  that  an  illustrious 
person  had  said  we  ^raust  wake  up  was  a matter  of  enormous  import- 
ance, and  would  have  immense  influence  upon  the  minds  of  a 
very  large  number  of  our  countrymen.  Another  encouraging  symp- 
tom— at  any  rate  in  the  north  of  England — was  to  see  a 
number  of  Conservative  leaders  addressing  Conservative  ■ working- 
men associations  in  almost  as  broad  language  as  their 
Chairman  that  day  would  have  used  in  their  place.  The  day  of  the 
one-manager  school  was  gone,  and  from  the  casual  talker  in  the 
railway  train  he  heard  the  repetition  continually  of  the  opinion  that  the 
sectarian  squabble  which  has  hindered  the  national  vvork  must  be 
removed  altogether.  At  any  rate  in  that  part  of  the  country  he  was 
most  familiar  with,  the  feeling  was  that  something  in  this  way  must  be 
done.  The  leaders  of  the  Conservative  Party,  he  was  delighted  to  say, 
were  gradually  ceasing  to  be  their  leaders.  (Laughter.)  It  was  a fact  that 
the  clerical,  obscurantist  views  were  to  be  found  not  largely  but  in  veiy 
small  numbers  as  a force  amongst  the  followers.  The  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  seemed  to  be  considered  for  the 
particular  good  of  the  working  classes.  Those  in  a social  position 
above  the  working  classes  were  released  in  this  matter.  The  Secondary' 
Schools  had  preserved  their  position  because  of  their  lack  of 
stringency  with  regard  to  religious  education.  Tenderness  to  the 
consciences  of  the  pupils  was  exhibited,  which  might  be  called  by 
another  name — Christian  Charity — that  which  had  helped  these  schools 
for  generations. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  CLIFFORD  said  they  were  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  their  cause  and  determined  that  it  should  be  carried  on 
to  victory.  It  was  a pleasure  to  listen  to  the  hopeful  speech  of  Sir 
John  Brunner.  Every  note  in  it  was  a note  of  encouragement.  But 
they  required,  however,  to  keep  in  mind  the  concluding  part  of  Mr. 
Stanley’s  speech,  and  carry  the  fight  forward.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  situation  was  one  full  of  menace  to  educational  efficiency  at  the 
present  moment.  If  their  educational  work  was  to  be  rendered  feeble 
everything  else  belonging  to  the  nation  would  suffer.  As  to  the 
Municipal  Councils,  they  were  thoroughly  alive  to  their  work,  and  if 
they  were  the  proper  parties  to  carry  on  education— if  they  could 
be  sure  of  their  enthusiasm  and  devotion  to  the  work  of  the 
schools— the  question  might  be  considered.  But  they  ought  to 
do  their  utmost  to  keep  alive  the  School  Boards  which  had 
done  their  work  so  faithfully  for  the  last  thirty  years.  With 
regard  to  the  London  Borough  Councils,  in  Paddington,  where 
he  had  lived  for  over  forty  years,  he  knew  that  every  step  to 
provide  Board  School  accommodation  had  met  with  opposition ; and,  if 
they  handed  over  their  educational  work  to  their  Borough  Council, 
one  of  the  earliest  things  he  should  anticipate  would  be  either  the 
closing  of  the  Board  Schools,  or  certainly  the  destruction  of  their 
Board  School  character.  There  had  been  put  into  his  hands  a paper 
which  circulated  in  his  immediate  locality.  It  was  the  magazine  of 
the  church  nearest  to  the  one  where  he  was  placed  to  carry  on  his 
work— the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  In  this  journal  he  read 

Many  a little  dissenter,  so  called,  has  been  taught  the  Catholic  Faith  in  these 
walls,  as  though  the  conscience  clause  is  there,  it  has  only  once  been  used  to 
withdrawachild  from  Religious  Instruction.  Wekuowmanyan  instance  of  these 
children,  when  older,  coming  forward  by  their  own  act  for  confirmation,  entirely 
from  the  sound  teaching  they  received  in  their  school-days,  and  becoming  very 
nrm  good  cburco  people.  ® ^ 

He  had  no  objection  to  that,  provided  that  the  work  was 
carried  on  entirely  out  of  their  own  funds.  He  had  no  objection 
to  the  Confirmation  of  the  children  of  Dissenters ; his  experience 
was  that  they  came  back  in  later  years.  But  this  work  was  being 
done  with  State  money,  and  it  was  likely  to  be  carried  on  much  more 
extensively  if  the  schools  were  handed  over  to  the  Borough  Councils 
What  did  they  expect  from  thispresent  Government  .=  What  they  wanted 
was  some  £800,000  more  for  Voluntary  Schools.  He  was  persuaded 
that  if  they  could  hand  that  amount  over  the  controversy  would  cease  — 
at  least  for  a little  while.  And  he  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  action 
of  the  Government  was  to  be  chiefly  along  that  line.  He  believed  this 
to  be  the  object  of  the  “Lord  Hughliganism  ” party— (laughter)— in 
trying  to  get  possession  of  the  Board  Schools.  He  was  certain  of  this 
—that  the  object  of  that  Association  was  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of 
the  education  of  the  democracy  which,  based  on  the  School  Boards, 
had  been  rmsed  to  the  utmost;  and  to  fight  for  the  Board  Schools. 

instruction  was  one  of  the  best  advances  accomplished  by 
the  democracy  within  the  last  sixty  years,  and  if  they  failed  in  this, 
they  would  fail  in  many  other  directions.  Hopeful  yet,  but  fiphting 
then  must  be  their  watchword.  **  “ 
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Mr.  JOHN  THOMAS  (President  of  the  South  Bucks  Branch  of  the 
_ Association)  said  the  religious  question  had  already  been  ihtroduced 
into  the  County  Council  of  which  he  was  a member.  They  had 
■ recently  opened  a school  at  Woobutn,  and  the  question  of  religious 
instruction  in  the  institution  had  been  raised.  It  was  just  the  begin- 
ning of  the  difficulty  which  would  take  place  if  the  County  Councils 
took  up  this  work.  He  hoped  the  Councils  would  not  have  that  diffi- 
culty in  connection  with  their  work.  At  Beaconsfield  they  had  a 
drainage  scheme  under  consideration,  and  there  happened  to  be  a 
Voluntary  School  in  the  place.  And  when  the  plans  were  laid  before 
the  Urban  Council,  they  included  the  drains  of  the  Voluntary  School 
in  question.  The  plans  did  not  get  through,  but  it  showed  the  vay  in 
which  the  management  of  Voluntary  Schools  would  take  hold  of  public 
money, 

Mr.  G.  WHITE,  M.P.,  in  supporting,  said  he  would  like  to 
add  just  one  or  two  words  to  what  had  been  said  by  the  preceding 
speakers,  and  it  was  rather  upon  the  demands  that  were  being  made 
by  the  various  bodies  who  were  pressing  the  Education  Department 
— demands  which,  in  his  judgpnent,  contained  some  very  serious 
questions  which,  possibly,  the  Education  Department  might  be 
induced  to  favour  in  some  way  or  other.  Speaking  as  a Free 
Churchman,  whilst  he  quite  admitted  what  Mr.  North  Buxton  had 
said,  that  that  was  neither  a denominational  nor  anti-denominational 
platform,  still  he  did  feel  that  there  were  questions  of  religious 
equality  looming  up  in  the  measures  of  the  Government  that  should 
make  them  alert.  He  referred  especially  to  the  resolutions  which 
had  been  passed  at  various  church  associations  and  at  meetings  of 
Convocation  and  other  clerical  bodies.  Several  of  the  resolutions 
which  had  been-  passed  by  those  bodies  contained  a piinciple  to 
which  not  only  that  Association  was  utterly  opposed  but  to  which 
Free  Churchmen  at  least  could  not  submit  in  any  form.  It  was 
bringing  them  back  to  the  old  times  and  vmder  circumstances  which 
they  would  never  have  expected  to  see  suggested,  that  the  cost  of 
the  Voluntary  Schools,  as  far  as  maintenance  was  concerned,  should 
be  paid  out  of  Imperial  or  local  taxation.  And  that,  of  course, 
■without  any  practical  control,  because  the  suggestion  was  that  the 
management  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  at  present  held  it, 
with  the  exception  of  those  co-opted  members  who  could  have  no 
power  whatever  in  the  real  management  of  the  schools.  Therefore 
they  would  be  subject  to  a species  of  church  rate  -^vhich  in  his  judg- 
ment would  be  worse  than  the  old  church  rates  which  some  of  them 
remembered  in  the  old  times.  In  the  old  days  there  -was  a church  rate 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  historic  edilice,  and  some  of  them 
did  not  greatly  object  to  that,  but  these  charges  would  be  imposed 
absolutely  for  the  teaching  of  sectarian  doctrines,  to  wliich  they  were 
entirely  opposed,  in  public  schools  which  -vvould  be  supported  by  public 
funds  either  local  or  Imperial.  That  course  was  being  pressed  upon 
the  Government  from  a great  variety  of  quarters  in  such  a -way  as 
probably  to  weaken  any  feeling  people  might  have  against  so  obnoxious 
a proposal.  And  then  there  ivere  some  other  proposals,  -which  he 
thought  not  less  dangerous,  coming  from  mixed  bodies  which  pro- 
fessed to  represent  the  educational  opinion  of  their  districts. 
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He  had  had  resolutions  sent  to  him  purporting  to  represent 
the  opinions  of  all  the  educationists  of  a district,  and  he  had  in  one 
or  two  instances  sent  the  resolutions  down  to  some  of  the  prominent 
educationists  in  the  district  to  see  whether  it  was  a fact,  and  he  had 
found  that  the  resolutions  had  been  passed  at  meetings  at  which 
some  of  the  leading  educationists  did  not  vote  at  all,  and  in  other 
instances  those  gentlemen  did  not  attend,  because  they  knew  that 
the  organising  body  were  committed  to  a certain  course,  and  yet  those 
resolutions  were  being  sent  up  by  hundreds  to  Members  of  Parliament 
as  representing  the  views  of  the  districts  under  what  he  should  call 
false  representation.  He  found  the  idea  that  the  constitution  of  the 
education  authority  might  be  made  a matter  of  option  even 
supported  by  some  Liberal  Members  of  Parliament,  but  he 
thought  that  was  a most  dangerous  principle.  What  would  be 
the  effect.^  Those  districts  which  were  the  most  backward  in 
education  would  be  the  districts  that  would  have  the  most  re- 
actionary form  of  authority.  Those  districts  which  they  wanted  to 
bring  up  to  the  standard  of  the  more  forward  districts  would  certainly 
not  be  brought  up,  but  the  educational  work  would  only  be  further 
retarded,  and  he  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  there  were  Liberal 
educationists  who  supported  that  local  option  principle.  With 
regard  to  the  proposal  to  hand  the  work  over  to  County  Councils,  he 
could  only  say  that  he  had  had  experience  of  County  Council 
administration,  and  the  body  to  which  he  belonged  certainly  had 
plenty  to  do  without  interfering  with  educational  matters.  There 
were  educationists  on  County  Councils  who  professed  an  interest 
in  the  schools,  and  doubtless  did  take  some  interest  in  the  matter, 
but  there  was  this  to  remember — that  so  far  few  County  Councils 
had  gone  the  length  of  levying  a rate  for  the  purpose  of  education, 
and  from  what  he  knew  of  many  Rural  County  Councils  he  was 
afraid  that  when  that  test  was  applied  they  would  find  the  members 
anything  but  zealous  in  the  cause  of  education.  He,  for  one,  was 
not  prepared  to  trust  such  bodies  with  the  educational  work  of  this 
country',  and  therefore  he  thought  they  should  adhere  to  the  principle 
which  he  was  quite  sure  was  the  true  principle,  riz.  that  they  should 
have  a system  of  national  education  which  was  directly  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  by  elected  boards,  and  who  alone,  in  his  judgment, 
could  conduct  the  national  education  of  the  country  in  a fit  and 
proper  way. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

VOTES  OF  THANKS. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  AVELING  moved : 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  given  to  the  Chairman 
for  presiding,  and  to  the  Chairman,  Treasurer,  Auditors,  and 
Executive  Committee  for  their  conduct  of  the  business  of  the 
Association  during  the  past  year. 

— That  society  had  given  the  greatest  encouragement  to  teachers  in 
Secondary  Schools  like  himself.  For  this  branch  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession was  largely  closed  to  those  who  were  not  of  the  Church  faith. 


This  was  an  iniquity  that  was  abominable,  and  resulted  in  the  inakinjj 
of  hypocrites. 

The  vote  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and 

The  PRESIDENT  having  acknowledged  it, 

Mr.  STANLEY  said  he  desired  to  express  their  thanks  to  Mr. 
Morley  (the  Chairman  of  Ihe  Executive)  for  the  action  he  had  taken  in 
the  matter  of  raising  their  funds.  They  could  not  break  up  without 
recognising  the  good  work  he  had  done  by  putting  the  society  on  a 
good  financial  footing. 

The  proceedings  then  ended. 
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the  subscribers,  branches,  and  affiliated  bodies. 

The  first  object  of  the  Association  is  to  promote  a system 
of  National  Education  which  shall  be  efficient,  progressive,  and 
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